LEADING ARTICLES—April 10, 1925 


ABOUT CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 
ST. JOSEPH'’S HOSPITAL 

BOYS AND GIRLS WHO WORK 
MADE IN LAST CONGRESS 

TEAPOT DOME CASE 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


ef the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Black and White Cab Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 


Foster’s Lunches. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 


113 Front. 


Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Jenny Wren Stores. 
Levi Strauss & Co., 


Garment Makers. 


Majestic Hall, Geary and Fillmore 


Market Street R. R. 


Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 
Natioral Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 


United Cigar Stores. 


Yellow Cab Company. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 


unfair. 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Secretary, Chas. Fehl, 636 Ashbury. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 


Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No, 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 17% Capp. 


Brewery Dravers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
pie. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
Laurel Hall, 7th Ave. and Railroad Ave. 


Casket Workers No. 9%'—Meet Ist Tuesday, 16th 
and Valencia 
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693 Mission. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Cali- 
fornia Hall, Turk and Polk. 

Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 580 
Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 89§—Meet Ist and 8rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m, 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple, 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple, 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


125—Meet $8rd Monday, 


151—Meet Thursdays, 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Letter Carrlers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 3654 19th 
St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders *Auxiliary—Meet lst Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 109 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple, 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Moet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 
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Photo Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- 
Pile. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet Ist Friday, Labor Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmere—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St, 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Promotional League, Room 801, Anglo Building; 
phone Hemlock 2925. 

Rammermen—Sec., Chas, M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave, 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


2nd and (4th 


Riggers 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Sec., Emil Link, 880 30th St. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Tiv Hall, Albion 
Ave. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thure- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 8nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet lst and Ord 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero, 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet lst Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypere—Meet Se@ Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Fraak ©, Pine, 
Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec., Jas. MeGiants, 
120 So. 6th St., Richmond, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Mect find end éth 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 165 Mutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor fempile, 
Teamsters No, 85—Meet Thursdays, 586 Bryant, 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Office, 68 Haight, 

Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple, 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 

Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 

8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 

Guerrero. 
Upholsterers No. 

Temple. 
Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., BE. Counthan, 106 

Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 

Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wedmesdays 

at 8 p.m. 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 

Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 37th Bt. 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


and Stevedores—Meet Monmdaga, 118 


28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 
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The campaign against the Child Labor Amend- 
ment offers many a fitting opportunity for Pope’s 
biting sarcasm: 

“Dam with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer.” 

There is no exception to this campaign method 
in an article written by Margaret C. Robinson in 
Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent. She sets 
forth a series of alleged misstatements on the part 
of the friends of the amendment. These, she says, 
were made in the Massachusetts campaign. It is 
her purpose to explain why the amendment was 
beaten in the Old Bay State. 

Of course, the whole object is to make ridiculous 
the amendment and those who have stood back 
of it. And, equally, of course, the actual merits 
of the amendment are kept as far as possible in 
the background. 

Margaret Robinson has in her catalogue of 
statements about the friends of the amendment 
and their alleged misstatements the following para- 
graph: 

“They (the voters) were told that no Socialist 
had anything to do with drafting the amendment. 
The fact is that a woman who had much if not 
most to do with drafting the amendment—Mrs. 
Florence Kelley—is a member of the Socialist 
Party, ex-president of the Inter-Collegiate Socialist 
League, and lecturer at the Rand School of So- 
cialism.” 

The author is wrong about this in several re- 
spects. One who charges error should be free 
from even small error. In the quotation the names 
of two organizations are incorrectly given. But 
it is the major error that really counts. The 
Child Labor Amendment was written under the 
direct guidance of Samuel Gompers. Some of the 
language is his, some was provided by advisers 
and lawyers. Samuel Gompers is responsible for 
the language of the amendment. He was com- 
pelled to fight vigorously for some of it. That 
representatives of 18 great organizations approved 
the language testifies to Mr. Gompers’ experienced 
judgment and his great keenness of mind. 

The writer in the Dearborn Independent, which, 
after all, is the magazine plaything of a man who 
can afford whatever playthings appeal to his fancy, 
can not dim the lustre of Samuel Gompers’ 
achievement by her effort to cloud the issue. 

In this article all the old guff is passed along, 
though in better dress than usual. It is set forth 
that the friends of the amendment sought to fool 
the hard-working farmers about its meaning. Read 
this: 

“The people of Massachusetts resented the at- 
tempts of the advocates of the amendment to de- 
ceive them as to the meaning and scope of the 
amendment.” 

And read this: 

“They (the same people of the same State) are 
not ready to line up with Russia in turning over 
the labor and education of the young to centralized 
control.” 


If ever there was an example of “without sneer- 
ing teach the rest to sneer,” here it seems to be. 

There are States in which child labor continues. 
There is no indication that it will be stopped, ex- 
cept by Constitutional amendment, as long as there 
is profit in the mean business. Because an out- 


raged public conscience seeks the only possible 
way to stop this evil business at once it is charged 
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By Chester M. Wright. 


that to stop child labor means to regiment children 
under state control and care, to rob the home and 
imitate the unspeakable Soviets. It seems to be 
taken for granted that any charge, however out- 
rageous, will be believed by the voters—and there 
are indications that they have guessed right to an 
amazing extent, sad to say. 

Margaret Robinson is just one of a brigade en- 
gaged in the job of making America safe for the 
employer of child labor. She sets it forth as a 
case of the people, finding it “about time to de- 
fend their fundamental constitutional rights,” 
which, in this case, means letting the children go 
right on working where they are, and may the 
good Lord help them! 

There are kinds of “freedom” which mean en- 
slavement. ‘Freedom of contract’? means free- 
dom for the “yellow dog” contract. Freedom of 
children to work means freedom of employers to 
enslave them. “Man’s inhumanity to man” under 
the guise of Christian charity and freedom “makes 
countless thousands mourn” and wonder when 
truth will get up and wham the daylights of those 
who have been so freely and piously standing on 
her neck! 

She’s Leading Anti! 

Margaret C. Robinson, specializes in opposing 
progress. She is an officer in most of the anti- 
suffragist and anti-Child Labor Amendment organ- 
izations and has appeared before Congress many 
times in opposition to progressive legislation. She 
is vice-president of the Woman Patriot Publishing 
Co., publisher of the Woman Patriot, an ardent 
foe of woman suffrage, and is president of the 
Massachusetts Public Interest League, which 
fought the Child Labor Amendment in the Old 
Bay State. She is a leader in Sentinels of the 
Republic, an organization which is fighting the 
Child Labor Amendment and which proclaims its 
aim to be “to provide a Clearing House for Pa- 
triots who seek to arouse the people to the dangers 
of the day.” In short, Margaret C. Robinson is a 
thorough-going reactionary. 

Se 


WILL RULE BY CAUCUS. 

Will the Congress that convenes next Decem- 
ber witness a revival of Cannonism in the House 
of Representatives? 

In the last Congress progressive members of 
the House broke the power of the autocratic 
committee on rules, whose chairman would stick 
a report in his pocket and forget the interment. 
Under this system the consideration of social 
legislation was impossible. 

This method of stifling the popular will was 
carried to such lengths several years ago that a 
national campaign was waged against ‘“Cannon- 
ism,” and the system was discarded. Later, it 
was silently fastened on the House, to be again 
rejected by the last Congress. 

It is now whispered that with independence rife 
in the Senate, ‘Cannonism” will be established in 
the House, and the people must renew their fight 
for popular rule. 
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A white knight, armed for a crusade against 
corruption, rapacity, injustice and oppression, the 
union label champion must feel a glow of happy 
pride. His is a romance anyone may pafttici- 
pate in. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL. 


“San Francisco’s greatest need is a fit place 
possessing modern equipment and fireproof con- 
struction, where the self-reliant poor may bring 
their sick and injured, and assure them careful 
attention and expert medical treatment, and at the 
same time maintain their self-respect and dignity.” 
Sounding the keynote for the intensive appeal to 
be made April 15 to April 22, inclusive, for a half- 
million dollars, to erect a new fireproof St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, to take the place of the present 
inadequate wooden structure at Park Hill and 
Buena Vista Avenue, Hugo D. Newhouse, general 
chairman of the campaign committee, announced 
the enrollment of two thousand public-spirited 
men and women, representing all classes, races 
and ‘creeds, to conduct the city-wide appeal for 
$500,000 to be launched next Wednesday. 


Pointing out that St. Joseph’s Hospital is a 
strictly non-sectarian institution, opening its doors 
to all creeds and races, and specializing in the 
loving care of those of little or no means, George 
M. Rolph, chairman of the central committee for 
the campaign, predicted a prompt and generous 
response from all San Francisco to the appeal! that 
is shortly to be launched throughout the city. 

Serving for the past thirty-six years, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital has become affectionately known 
as “the hospital for the self-respecting poor.” 
Many of the original buildings of the institution 
are a part of the present hospital structure, which 
is the only wooden hospital building in San Fran- 
cisco. Five stories in height, the structure has 
been branded as a menace to the safety of the 
patients and those ministering to them. Fire 
authorities of the city have ordered its early re- 
moval, and civic leaders have taken up the work 
of raising funds to assure the erection of a new 
and moden hospital, where the sick and distressed 
of the city who lack the money to pay the higher 
rates of other hospitals, yet possess the dignity 
that forbids the acceptance of charity from the 
county institution, may continue to come for 
treatment and attention. 


The downtown campaign activities will be in 
charge of three division generals, Theodore J. 
Roche, Leon A. Kutner and A. J. Rossi. These 
divisional heads will be assisted by colonels, 
majors, captains, lieutenants and aides, and will 
conduct a systematic and thorough canvass of the 
downtown section of the city, in the interest of a 
new and fireproof hospital. In the residential and 
outlying areas, Milo F. Kent will serve as general, 
commanding colonels and their workers in ap- 
proximately forty residential and outer districts 
of the city. 

The formal campaign of April 15 to April 22 
will be preceded by a monster “Kick-off” luncheon 
at the St. Francis Hotel next Monday, April 13, 
at which Archbishop Edward J. Hanna is to pre- 
side. Campaign headquarters for the coming ap- 
peal have been established at 80 New Montgomery 
Street, telephone Kearny 1682. 
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First Lady—We got a hundred dollar radio set 
and had the electrician come in and attach it. 

Second Lady—That’s nothing. We had a five 
hundred dollar set and the sheriff came and 
attached it—Tennessee Tar. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS WHO WORK. 
(By International Labor Service.) 

Children who work have many physical de- 
fects, some aggravated by their employment, is 
the conclusion of a report recently made public 
by State Industrial Commissioner Hamilton of 
New York. 

In spite of this handicap nearly one-eighth of 
the children from 14 to 16 who work go to school 
at night to study elementary and practical sub- 
jects to overcome their disadvantage. 

One child out of every four who works comes 
from a home where one or both parents are dead. 
Almost half work because money is needed at 
home. A large group works because of dissatis- 
faction with school as now conducted. 

Wages centered at about $12 a week and only 
three per cent received less than $10. One-third 
of the boys were on their feet all day and one- 
quarter of the girls had to sit all day at their tasks. 

It was on the health side that the report 
showed unfavorably. Almost one-fifth of the 
children had bad eyes, one-third had bad teeth, 
one-eighth enlarged tonsils, four per cent had 
heart affections, only one per cent tuberculosis, 
three per cent lung abnormality. 

More were found overweight than underweight. 
Half of the children with flat feet had to be on 
their feet all day, aggravating the complaint; many 
of those with weak eyes were straining them at 
dificult tasks; one-half the children with bad 
hearts were subjected to excessive nerve strain. 


“It is a serious finding that children under 16 
begin their industrial career with uncorrected 
physical defects,” Mr. Hamilton said in comment. 
“It is of even greater significance to learn that 
half are being accentuated and made worse by 
the requirements of their jobs.” 

State and social agencies are co-operating to 
aid these children. 
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President Coolidge spent the week-end down 
the river on the Mayflower. The weather was 
rather rough, but not as upsetting to the presiden- 
tial equilibrium as his late tussles with the Senate. 


As you know, the B. & O. is doing its shop 
work on a co-operative plan with the shop crafts. 
Last year the company received 5,000 suggestions 
for the improvement of the service, 75 per cent 
of which were found practical and put into 
effect. 


Have you met the bungalow girl? 
shingled, and has no attic. 


She’s painted, 


You're right! 
I wear 
CAN'T BUST IM Jae 


CAN 
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COMMUNISTS EXPELLED BY SEATTLE. 
By A. E. Wolters, 

Staff Correspondent International Labor News. 

By an overwhelming vote some weeks ago, the 
Seattle Central Labor Council decided to expel 
all delegates with Communist affiliations. The 
vote was 101 to expel and 33 against. 

Charges were immediately preferred against six 
delegates by six members of the council. The 
charges were referred to the strike and grievance 
committee and the accused delegates ordered to 
appear for trial. 

The trial committee considered the evidence 
submitted by the delegates signing the charges 
and heard the defendants and brought in a verdict 
finding all six of the accused guilty and recom- 
mending to the council that they be unseated. 
The council by a vote of 78 to 71 voted to concur 
in the recommendations of the committee. 


The accused delegates did not deny their Com- 
munist affiliations in defending themselves — in- 
stead devoted their time to praising the Commu- 
nistic doctrine, the majority attacking officers of 
the trade union movement and the trade-line 
policy of organization of the American Federation 
of Labor. A number openly admitted that they 
were Communists. 


In bringing in the recommendation that the six 
accused and found guilty delegates be unseated, 
the trial committee gave the following reason for 
its decision: 

“The labor movement, in taking any action 
against the Communists must do that for self- 
protection and that only. We are not concerned 
with the political or religious belief of any mem- 
ber of organized labor; we are not concerned with 
the virtues or faults of the Soviet government of 
Russia, but we are vitally concerned when any 
group of men or women outside of the organized 
labor movement associate themselves to put over 
a program which concerns the inner workings of 
that movement and in order to do that are pledged 
to practice trickery, to use illegal methods, to lie, 
disregard anything, just so that their program is 
put over.” 

The unseated delegates had wasted the time of 
the official council for months in trying to convert 
the delegates of the council to the Communist 
doctrine. Trade union business was disregarded 
and representatives of the affiliated unions found 
it impossible to present the business of their 
Organization because of the program engineered 
by the Communists. The accused delegates rep- 
resented five different trades. 


The trial committee handled its problem in a 
laudibly clean-cut fashion. It hewed straight to 
the line of trade union principles and avoided 
dealing in personalities as was the wont of the 
accused. Vice President Dave Levine of the 
council and chairman of the committee, stripped 
the Communists of their hypocritical garb and re- 
vealed the nakedness of their real disrupting 
practices and purposes, with evidence that was 
unassailable. 


bd 
FORD’S SURPLUS GROWS. 


A statement filed by the Ford Motor Company 
with the Massachusetts Secretary of State shows 
that the surplus last year increased $100,400,000. 
The present surplus is $542,476,496, as against 
$442,041,081, the previous fiscal year, 

It is estimated that Ford made an average profit 
of $47 on every car, truck and tractor he sold last 
year. This compares with a $37 profit in 1923, 
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SCHLUETER’S 


FOR SERVICE 
Electric Washing Machines—All Makes 
2762 Mission Street San Franciseo 
Phones Mission 390 and 391 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET - 
at Twenty-second 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTR 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


2EDLICK-NEWMAN(;, 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


Reowacer 17 th-ana Mission Sts. 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


DRESS UP FOR SPRING 
‘CALIFORNIAN’ 


the distinctive new hat for men of the West. 
Offered in steel gray, pearl gray, poudre blue, tan, 
mint, nut brown, and fawn brown, at the 
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HAT STORES 


1080 Market St. 720 Market St. 
2640 Mission St. 3242 Mission St. 
26 Third St. 605 Kearny St. 
Los Angeles Store, 226 W. Fifth St. 
Agents for Stetson 
Union made since 1884 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 


2554-56 
MISSION ST REET 


bows 


Exceptional Values in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
Complete line of Union Made Furnishings 


S NEW WE SHOW 


JOHNSON’S 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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MADE IN LAST CONGRESS. 
By W. C. Roberts, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Among the laws enacted by the last session of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress that benefited both 
labor and the people are: 

An increase of $68,000,000 for postal employes. 

Unpaid claims to the Bethlehem Steel Company 
employes of $1,600,000. : 

Authorizing the President to reduce visé fees 
or abolish them altogether, a saving of millions 
to the citizens of the United States. 

Substantial increases in wages for 330 em- 
ployes in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Raising the compulsory education age of the 
District of Columbia from 14 to 16 years. 

These are all important gains. Taken in con- 
nection with the defeat of the Garret amendment 
which would make amendment to the Constitution 
more difficult, the proposal to create a depart- 
ment of education and relief that would be detri- 
mental to education, and the bill to centralize 
judicial power made the victories of labor more 
important. 

These gains were not given on a silver platter. 
They came only after tireless work, but they 
demonstrate the necessity of strong legislative 
representation before Congress by labor to present 
the cause of not only the wage earners but the 
people generally, for labor asks for nothing that 
is not good for all the people except the privileged 
few. ee 

MEN MUST THINK. 

Men must do their own thinking and not 
blindly accept what currently passes as “public 
opinion,” said President John Grier Hibben of 
Princeton University, in urging the need for de- 
veloping initiative and independent thought 
in America. 

“There is a tendency in American life,’ he 
said, “to accept general manifestations of public 
opinion as final, to seek to discern what seem to 
be the fashion of the day in thought and then to 
swim with their currents. The majority is ap- 
parently willing to accept what seems to be pre- 
vailing opinion and to conform to it, on the 
theory that the easiest way is the best way. That 
may be comfortable, but it is not progressive. It 
does not develop leadership. 

“If American institutions are to progress, we 
must have those willing to do their own thinking 
and to contend for the product of their thinking. 
The colleges have their responsibility to furnish 
their quota of men of this type. 

“In politics and in public life we see the influ- 
ence of mental inertia. Ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred are in politics what their fathers were. 
They give no more original thought to their 
country’s problems than that. What is needed 
in politics today is fresh investigation and new 
evaluation, rather than that the body of citizens 
should go along unreasoningly in the party line 
that has been laid out for them by forgotten 
ancestors.” = ee 

DEFENDS LONG HOURS. 

Roundhouse laborers employed by the Great 
Northern railroad are forced to accept a 10-hour 
day, though the railroad labor board has ruled 
that these workers shall be paid time and one-half 
after eight hours. The railroad management 
ignores this decision, and is defended by its com- 
pany “union.” 

At the convention of the company 
“union” the roundhouse workers were denied rep- 
resentation. Then they asked that their griev- 
ances be considered, but this, too, was ignored. 

Trade unionists declare that every working rule 
is violated by the company whenever it finds such 
course profitable. The company “union” invariably 
defends or excuses such action. It is charged 
that certain officials of the fake union have served 
the Great Northern as undercover men. 


recent 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 
(Compiled by the Concilation Service.) 

During the past week, the following adjust- 
ments of matters in controversy were reported: 

Carpenters, Des Moines, Iowa—A dispute over 
renewal of agreement, affecting 2,200 men, was 
adjusted by providing for last year’s rates and 
working conditions to be in effect during 1925. 

Jurisdictional Dispute, Indianapolis, Ind—The 
jurisdictional trouble between bricklayers and 
plasterers over cork work was reported by Com- 
missioner Dynes as having been adjusted on basis 
of division of work between the two crafts con- 
cerned. About one hundred men were affected. 

Painters, Pittsburgh, Pa—Commissioner 
Thomas reports adjustment of dispute affecting 
painters in Pittsburgh and vicinity. The men de- 
manded an increase of $1 per day, making the 
rate $12 per day. A compromise agreement pro- 
vides rate of $11.50 per day. 

Plumbers, Indianapolis, Ind.—Indianapolis 
plumbers asked for increase in wages for coming 
fiscal year. Arrangement was made, however, 
providing for the renewal of last year’s agreement 
at the old rate. About three hundred men were 
directly involved. 

Steamfitters, Pittsburgh, Pa.— Commissioner 
Thomas reports an adjustment of the controversy 
affecting the steamfitters in Pittsburgh, Pa. De- 
mands by the men included an increase from $11 
to $12 per day. Settlement provides for an in- 
crease to $11.50 per day until November 1, 1925, 
thence $12 per day. About 400 men were involved. 

Lackawanna Pants Mfg. Co., Scranton, Pa. — 
Commissioner Thomas Davis wires that a settle- 
ment has been reached in the strike affecting this 
plant. The strike was caused by the discharge of 
an employe, who has since been reinstated. Wages 
are to continue at old rate. 

Cases Pending. 

On this date there are forty-five strikes before 
the Department for settlement, and in addition 
thirty-three controversies which have not yet 
reached the strike stage. 

Better Conditions in Building Trades. 

“One of the most hopeful developments in the 
building trades is the increased stressing of labor 
efficiency, both by the workmen themselves and 
employers,’ says W. J. Moore, President of the 
American Bond and Mortgage Company. As 
proof he points to several movements aiming to 
train and educate apprentices in their respective 
lines and to eliminate accidents. Further, he points 
to the fact that 1924, though a record year in 
building activity, 
disputes or strikes. 

There is too much talk of the high wages paid 
to labor in the building trades, according to Mr. 
Moore, and too little thought given to the fact 
that wages must be considered in relation to the 
work given in return. Efficient, uninterrupted 
labor paid for at a high rate is in the end more 
economical and satisfactory than having opera- 
tions retarded or held up altogether by discon- 
tented workmen. 
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Only men whose selfish interests dominate their 
minds can see harm in the union label. 
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The present session of the Legislature is dealing 
fairly well with labor measures, and if the Gov- 
ernor signs the bills sent to him for approval, 
the session this year cannot be classed as a par- 
ticularly bad one. There are still a number of 
important bills, however, that are not traveling 
with the speed that the organized workers would 
like as there is less than a month of life left for 
the present legislative grind, 

ee ee 

If there were less sickly sentiment for criminals 
and more certain punishment for those who violate 
the law in this country it is a certainty that there 
would not be any increase in crime, and there is 
at least the possibility that there might be a great 
reduction in it. In countries where punishment 
is swift and sure crime is not so prevalent as in 
the United States, where money, political pull 
and the sob sisters exert so much influence. Laws, 
without rigid eniorcement, are of little value, yet 
we go on year after year, piling them up one upon 
another, and making little or no effort to bring 
about obedience. We would be much better off 
with fewer laws and strict enforcement of the few. 

—_ 

Last Sunday morning Rev. Father Peter C. 
Yorke of St. Peter’s Church died in this city 
after a long illness. He had been failing for 
several weeks and the end was not unexpected. 


Father Yorke was a man of scholarly attain- 
ments, a forceful, persuasive writer, an orator of 
worldwide reputation, the peer of any man of his 
time in that field. To hear him speak was like 
hearing Caruso sing. Some twenty-five years 
ago he devoted his splendid talents to the service 
of the labor movement in this city in its most 
trying hour and remained on the battle line in 
the great struggle of 1901 until the workers 
emerged from the conflict battered and bent, but 
triumphant and prepared to proceed with the 
work of organizing the workers and _ bettering 
conditions for them. For this outcome no one 
deserved more credit than Rev. Peter C. Yorke, 
for without the aid of his brilliant and resource- 
ful mind the outcome of the fight must have been 
a very different one. During that conflict he made 
a place for himself in the hearts of the wage 
workers of San Francisco that has endured to the 
present time and the announcement of his death 
will bring sincere sorrow and grief into their 
humble homes, where earnest prayers will be 
offered for the repose of his soul. 


Teapot Dome Case 


As many had predicted the Federal Court of the District of Columbia has 
ruled against the prosecution in the Teapot Dome case, and Fall and Denby and 
Sinclair are shaking their sides with laughter and winking at each other, while the 
general public throughout the Nation is wondering what has happened. 

The defense set up the claim that corruption was not proven when Fall and 
Denby, Secretary of the Interior and Secretary of the Navy, respectively, leased 
Teapot Dome to the Mammoth Oi! Company, controlled by Sinclair. 

The Government contended that these two officials had no power or authority 
to enter into any such bargain or lease, and the case went to the Court on these 
issues. 

Sinclair and Fall invoked their constitutional rights and refused to testify on 
the ground that it might incriminate them. 

Colonel Robert W. Stewart, Chairman of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, turned up in New York the very day after the suit to cancel the Teapot 
Dome lease had gone to the judge. He was one of a group of prominent oil men 
wanted by the Government to trace the Continental Trading Company deal in which 
Albert B. Fall or his agents are alleged to have profited by some $200,000 in 
Liberty Bonds about the time that the Teapot Dome lease was signed. Stewart 
now explains that he did not know he was wanted. Either that explanation is 
false or the government attorneys were exceedingly careless. We confess to an 
uneasy feeling that the government has not pushed this case with anything like the 
zeal which it has shown in going after its critics like Senator Couzens and Senator 
Wheeler. But we do not believe that it was a mere coincidence that Stewart, like 
the other oil men, left the country when he did and managed to return just one day 
too late to testify. 

There was a time in the history of this country when it was quite generally 
believed that the Federal Courts could not be played with in the fashion of the 
hookey-playing school boy, whether the attempt to do so was made by those occupy- 
ing positions of power and influence in private or official life or the humblest of 
persons among our people, but that time seems to have long since passed into a mere 
memory or hazy delusion. It is not at all uncommon these days to hear of the 
crudest tactics of police courts being used in connection with cases pending in the 
Federal Courts, as is indicated by the Stewart and other incidents in connection 
with this case of nation-wide interest and importance. 

Our great daily newspapers, in giving news to the people, say nothing about 
the fact that these important witnesses could not be found to testify, nor is there 
any good reason to believe that if the proper efforts were put forth these men would 
not have been on hand to take the witness stand when the time for the taking of 
their testimony arrived. Many believe that there was carelessness and negligence 
in this connection on the part of the prosecuting officers and that had due diligence 
been exercised the outcome of this case might have been very different. At any 
rate every case of this kind in the Federal Courts, where rich and influential men 
succeed in evading the giving of testimony, tends to lessen respect for these courts 
and to convince the humbler citizens of the country that there is one law for the 
rich and influential and another for the poor and inconspicuous. 


This surely does not indicate a healthy or encouraging condition of affairs. 
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The main reason why corporations split up high 
priced shares of stock is to disguise profits, says 
the Magazine of Wall Street. Another reason for 
“this form of melon cutting” is to attract buyers 
who can not afford high-priced stocks. By issuing 
a larger number of stocks, thereby reducing the 
price, profits can be spread over a large area 
without attracting general attention. 


If anyone thinks that San Francisco ice wagon 
drivers are not a pretty hardboiled lot let him 
read this story and see if there must not be a 
rather radical change of opinion: Will Hall, 
1157 Broadway, an employe of the Merchants’ Ice 
and Cold Storage Company, had carried ice on 
his back for so many years that when a 100- 
pound cake of it fell three floors from the elevator 
in the company’s building at Battery and Lom- 
bard streets early Saturday morning and struck 
him between the shoulder blades it hardly hurt 
him at all. He was treated at the Harbor 
Emergency Hospital for minor injuries. 


The part-time school was intended to furnish 
opportunities to students who would not other- 
wise get them, and unless it serves this purpose 
it is not fulfilling the mission for which it was 
designed. It is important that those who have 
to do with mapping out the curriculum for these 
schools should know the needs of the pupils and 
do their best to meet them in an intelligent and 
helpful way. There is nothing to be gained by 
giving a student studies that he has already 
mastered or forcing him to take up subjects for 
which he has no liking or chance to use. The 
classes should be made as attractive as possible 
and at the same time be serviceable in equipping 
the student for the life that is before him. Other- 
wise the part-time school must be harmful rather 
than helpful, wasteful instead of productive, re- 
tarding and not advancing, as to both the individ- 
ual and society as a whole. 


The chief reason why 135,000 slayers are at 
large in the United States today is because of 
connivance of judges and lawyers in the successful 
diversion of justice and evasion of punishment. 
Technicalities in criminal procedure are more pow- 
erful than real evidence, and, paradoxical as it may 
appear, judges and lawyers are mostly to blame 
for the law’s failure to punish and to curb crime. 
Judge Marcus Kavanagh, judge of the Superior 
Court of Chicago for the past 25 years and a 
member of the committee on law enforcement of 
the American Bar Association, says there are too 
many technical obstacles confronting the courts 
and that law and the interpretation of misleading 
evidence perverts and defeats justice. Convicted 
criminals, with the help of able and highly paid 
attorneys successfully appeal to higher courts, 
where printed evidence strengthens the defense 
and weakens prosecution. In ten typically Ameri- 
can states, out of 1426 cases appealed, 480 were 
reversed. England, on the other hand, is freer 
from crime than any other country in the world. 
In 1922, 8934 cases were tried, and of these only 
80 were appealed, and in 19 cases the prisoners 
were set free. In English criminal procedure mere 
technicalities count for little. There the main 
point at issue is, Is the prisoner guilty?—and 
every effort is made to try the case on its merits 
and mete justice. “How far,” Judge Kavanagh 
asks, “must the law-abiding people of this coun- 
try continue to carry this intolerable unnecessary 
burden of danger and cost and suffering from the 
criminal?” 


Captain—If anything moves, shoot. 
Sentry—Yessah; an’ if anything shoots, Ah 
moves.— Ex. 


A man complained bitterly of the conduct of 
his son. He related at length to an old friend 
all the young man’s escapades. ‘You should speak 
to him with firmness and recall him to his duty,” 
said the friend. 

“But he pays not the least attention to what I 
say. He listens only to the advice of fools. I 
wish you would talk to him.”—Nutton Zephyr. 


An old Negro was charged with stealing a 
chicken, but the evidence against him was not 
very clear. 

“You are acquitted,” said the judge. 

The old darky looked bewildered. 

“You are acquitted,” the judge repeated in 
kindly tones. 

“Acquitted?” repeated the negro. “Does that 
mean I hab to gib de chicken back?” 


The aviator’s wife was taking her first trip with 
her husband in his airship. “Wait a minute, 
John,” she said, “I’m afraid we will have to go 
down again.” 

“What's wrong?” asked John. 

“TI dropped one of my pearls and I think I can 
see it glistening on the ground.” 

“Keep your seat, dear,” said the aviator, “that’s 
Lake Huron.”—Science and Invention. 


A tenderfoot and a second-class Scout were 
walking along a street on the outskirts of a city. 
They passed a large building with the words, 
“Smith Manufacturing Company,” across the top. 

The tenderfoot took a good look at it and turn- 
ing to the second-class Scout said, “Well, I never 
knew before where all the Smiths came from.” 


A party of Louisville ladies, en route to a Cana- 
dian summer resort, was delayed on the border 
by-‘the usual customs examination. To the ques- 
tion as to what her suitcase contained, the fairest 
and youngest replied: 

“Nothing but wearing apparel.” 

Now, tucked carefully away in one of the cor- 
ners of that suitcase the efficient official brought 
to light a tiny vial (evidence of a thoughtful 
mother’s “safety first’ measure) filled to the neck 
with nothing less than a generous swallow of the 
once justly famed “Kentucky Dew.” 

The officer frowned to conceal his amusement. 
“Didn’t I understand you to say that this valise 
contained only wearing apparel?” he asked. 

The fair Kentuckian nodded an affirmative, no 
whit abashed by the contradictory nature of the 
official’s find. 

“Well, will you tell me what you call this?” per- 
sisted the inquisitor, holding to view the diminu- 
tive bottle, whose very contents seemed blushing 
for its owner’s disregard for the truth. 

“Oh, that?” came the reply in a soft, Southern 
drawl. “In Kentucky we call that a nightcap.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Coed—You know I didn’t accept Fred the first 
time he proposed. 

Friend—I guess you didn’t; you weren’t there.— 
Minnesota Ski-U-Mah. 


Rose-pink is the present fashionable wear for 
the bride. The delicate hues of the dress are 
particularly enhanced if a pale bridegroom is 
worn hanging on the right arm.—London Opinion. 
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In every game that’s going, it’s useful to be know- 
ing ; 
The right and proper thing to do; 
A baseball—how to whack it; the way to swing 
a racket, 
And how to wield a billiard cue; 
But when you have digested the methods tried 
and tested, 
And when you really learn to play, 
It’s true of every known game—you've got to 
play your own game, 
And play it in your own sweet way! 


To make this mortal scheme work we need a lot 
of team work; 
It’s not enough to be a star; 
You’ve got to help the others, your team-mates 
and your brothers, 
In all the little ways there are. 
Yet truer the fact is, whatsoever sport you’ prac- 
tice, 
Wherever you may go or stay, 
In each and every known game, you’ve got to play 
your own game, 
And play it in your own sweet way. 


If nature made your bearing unfearful, brave and 
daring, 
Don’t try to be a cautious elf. 
Or if she made you steady instead of rough-and- 
ready, 
Why that’s your style so—be yourself! 
The leaders and commanders, the Caesars, Alex- 
anders, 
The Washingtons and Lincoln—Say! 
They tested every known game and always played 
their own game. 
And played it in their own sweet way! 
—Berton Braley, in Forbes Magazine. 
> 
SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 


“A nation is no stronger than its children, and 
this constant weakening and crippling of child- 
hood at the urgent insistence of industry is in 
truth a problem of nationaal importance. Amer- 
ica, the richest nation in the world, can afford to 
give her children the best facilities for health and 
for education; indeed, she can not afford not to 
give her children these facilities. In the long run 
we live in and through our children. Because I 
believe in childhood, because I believe in the 
future of the Nation, I believe in the Child Labor 
Amendment.”—Representative Michener of Mich- 
igan, in speaking in favor of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


“They (the Progressives) know that all human 
progress is brought about by slow degrees. They 
know that out of defeat will come victory if they 
only have the courage to stand up under defeat 
like men. They know that down through the ages 
the political pariahs of today have often become 
the political messiahs of tomorrow.”—Representa- 
tive Wefald of Minnesota, in speaking on farm 
relief marketing bills. 


“It has been seriously but grotesquely charged 
that the Child Labor Amendment was conceived 
and promoted in Bolshevik Russia for the purpose 
of undermining American institutions. But it 
should be noted that the movement for child labor 
regulation antedates the Russian revolution by 


nearly half a century. Proposals for and advo- 
cacy of Federal control began 40 years ago.” — 
Representative Jacobstein of New York, in dis- 


cussing the Child Labor Amendment. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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James M. Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union, left Thursday for New 
York and other Eastern points on official business. 
Mr. Lynch spent a week im this city conferring 
with officials of the Hearst organization looking 
to a settlement of the strike and lockout in Seattle. 
While almost daily conferences resulted in no 
definite agreement, yet it is felt by Mr. Lynch that 
the entire matter will be shortly adjudicated. As 
was noted in these columns last week, Mr. Lynch 
was guest of honor at a banquet held in the Fior 
D’Italia restaurant last Thursday evening. Present 
at the banquet were 100 friends and guests of the 
president. After the dinner President Stauffer 
introduced President Lynch, who made an ex- 
tended address, setting forth the aims and objects 
of his administration and stated that the admin- 
istration was receiving the closest co-operation in 
the work of rebuilding the union after the late 
forty-four hour strike, and in all matters having 
to do with the welfare of the International. F. 
H. Abbot, president of the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association, was then introduced and 
made a short address. T. J. Reynolds, first vice- 
president of the Stereotypers’ International, who 
has been in the city assisting the local stereo- 
typers in adjudicating the wage scale, made a few 
remarks to the assemblage, and was followed by 
President Rogers of Oakland Typographical 
Union, who told of some of the struggles of the 
early day unionist. President Barbrack of the 
local Mailers’ Union then addressed the meeting. 
L. A. Ireland, secretary of the Printers’ Board of 
Trade, spoke on affairs connected with the trade 
from both the employers’ and employees’ side of 
the case. Friday afternoon President Lynch and 
Vice-President Reynolds were guests of the local 
union on a sightseeing automobile trip. 

“The San Francisco Printer,’ house organ of 
the Printers’ Board of Trade, appeared on the 
streets during the past week. L. A. Ireland, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade and Franklin Printing 
Trades Association, is the editor, and the publica- 
tion will be devoted to the interests of the master 
printers of the city. The publication is well gotten 
up and is full of good suggestions for the “bosses.” 

Wednesday evening of this week officers of the 
local Stereotypers’ Union entertained their Inter- 
national vice-president, T. J. Reynolds, and Presi- 
dent James M. Lynch of the Typographical Union, 
together with President Stauffer and Secretary 
Michelson, at a sumptuous repast at the States 
restaurant. E. Dengel was toastmaster and en- 
tertainer at this very pleasant affair. 

Wm. M. (“Tiny”) Hinton, who operates a trade 
plant at 122 Ninth street, has had more than his 
share of troubles during the past week. One day 
last week his brother, I. T. Hinton, who is also 
a member of No. 21, slipped in alighting from a 
street car, and was severely bruised. Monday 
night of this week his younger brother, Guy 
Hinton, suffered a stroke of heart trouble and 
died suddenly. Wm. M. and I. T. Hinton have 
the sympathy of their many friends in the loss of 
their brother, who was buried Thursday in Mt. 
View cemetery, Oakland. 

The Economy Printing Company, 
located at 709 Mission street, has moved to 340 
Sansome street. The Economy prior to moving 
was owned and operated by E. A. Zimmer, mem- 
ber of No. 21, and since the change of location 
the firm is composed of Mr. Zimmer and R. J. 
Reed. The Economy has greatly enlarged its 
equipment and floor space and is strictly 


formerly 


now 
union in all departments. 

The Trade Publishing Company, 619 California 
street, has recently replaced one of their model 
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five linotypes with a model 26, the better able to 
handle their growing publication business. 

Ferd Lippert was calling on friends in the city 
during the past week. Mr. Lippert stated that for 
several weeks this Spring it was almost impossible 
to leave his ranch home near Santa Rosa on ac- 
count of the swollen condition of the mountain 
streams. 

E. L. Marsh returned last week from a trip to 
Portland, where he was called by the death of his 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Marsh, aged 68 years, 
who was killed in a peculiar accident. Mrs. 
Marsh was walking along a sidewalk when an 
automobile was struck by a street car and knocked 
onto the sidewalk, striking Mrs. Marsh, killing 
her. Mr. Marsh has the sympathy of his friends 
in San Francisco in the untimely death of his 
mother. 

“Tony” Pastor is again on the street after a 
five-week layup in Franklin Hospital, where the 
index finger of his left hand was amputated. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Pastor sustained an 
injury to the finger while employed in the Herald 
chapel, and it was through the administration of 
alleged faulty medicine that blood poisoning set 
in which finally necessitated the amputation of 
the finger. It will be many weeks before Mr. 
Pastor will be able to resume his employment. 

An anonymous writer sends in the following 
item: “Ata catch as catch can meeting of the old- 
time comps today it was agreed without a dissent- 
ing vote that Gene Staley and his ‘Tom Mix 
bonnet’ was the rattlesnake’s tonsils of the snap 
in the Herald of even date—You Said It.” 

A. T. Berg, wife and daughter, of Seattle, are 
visiting friends in San Francisco this week. Mr. 
Berg is a member of the Times chapel in Seattle, 
and has been very active in union affairs, particu- 
larly the label section. He states that since the 
inauguration of the label campaign Seattle Union 
returns to the buyers of printing some 2,000 
pieces of non-label matter each month, and states 
that almost every piece returned brings an answer 
promising that henceforth all printing will be sent 
to label shops. 

H. F. LeTissier, one of War 
veterans, who suffered a nervous disorder follow- 


our World 


ing his army service, and who has been in the 
soldiers’ at Sawtelle for the past couple 
years, is in the city visiting friends and also visit- 
ing a sister in Oakland. 


home 


Acquisition of “The Argonaut,” a weekly publi- 
cation founded in San Francisco in 1877, was an- 
nounced yesterday by a group of local news- 
papermen, Joshua Shandeling, Edward A. Mor- 
phy, Morton Todd and William Raymond, who 
have adopted as a slogan for the journal “Back to 
San Francisco and the Old Ways.” Until recently 
“The Argonaut” has been published by Samuel 
Clover, editor of the Los Angeles “Saturday 
Night.” 

Grant Wallace, for many years foreman of the 
Calmar Printing Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and accompanied by his wife and child will 
spend a few weeks touring Southern California. 
H. G. Lieberknecht is reported as having assumed 
charge of the Calmar composing room, 

F. H. Hubbell, skipper of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ printing plant, tried out his new 
Dodge coupe Sunday on a run to Lagunitas. 
Though satisfied with its performance, Frank will 
soon put it to further tests on longer trips co- 


HEADLIGHT 


incident with the arrival of summer in answer to 
the call of the open road. 

A well-known executive in the job printing in- 
dustry, H. E. Kreiger, formerly foreman of 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council om your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


[ACHMAN BROS 


(O77 Phone Hemlock 3300 
eyegiGIVE TIME ON FURNITURE 


7 BUILDINGS—22 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


HOME 
FURNISHINGS 


PAY AS YOU EARN 


A. COHEN Tea 


2045 MissionSt. Bet. 16th and 17th 


EVERYTHING | 


FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 


We carry acomplete run of 
all size of this well-known 
and well-made overall. 


OVERALLS 


UNION MADE 


“Guaranteed to Outwear two Ordin 


DAVIS’ DEPT. STORE 
MISSION, NEAR TWENTY- SECOND 
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Schwabacher-Frey, has assumed a similar position 
with the Hansen Printing Company, 944 Howard 
street. 

Bulletin Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

For the ensuing year the Bulletin is official 
organ for the city and county of San Francisco 
and all legal notices included under the generic 
term of “city printing” are to be handled by the 
night shift. On the night the contract became 
operative copy that made 27 galleys of solid non- 
pareil was set, in addition to the regular output, 
and needless to say it kept the boys “humping.” 

A few years back the Bulletin circulation was 
so much larger than its evening contemporaries 
the paper stood out like a beacon on a hill on a 
dark night. Recent publication of the semi-annual 
circulation statement shows that, though far from 
its once Gibraltar-like position, the paper has re- 
gained much of its prestige, 11,000 subscribers 
having been added since the inauguration of the 
present business office regime. An encouraging 
achievement but, according to report, merely a 
prelude. 

Concluding a tour Monday of East and Middle 
West cities, Ross Heller resumed direction of the 
composing room the next day, relieving Charley 
White, pilot during his absence. The skipper was 
intent on acquiring the newest slant on compos- 
ing room construction and lay-out, inspecting nu- 
merous plants with such purpose in mind, and re- 
sults of his observation will be incorporated in 
the Bulletin’s new plant at Mission and Fourth. 

An interesting personality has W. W. Ford, 
active in International Typographical Union af- 
fairs for many years, who recently became a 
Bulletin sub. Secretary-treasurer of several locals, 
president of others, organizer of many more, at 
times running his own shop, always his card was 
his most cherished possession, Three years since 
he organized and was twice president of Santa 
Monica Union, refusing renomination at the last 
election. On occasion of his installation that 
union had 17 members and, showing his incessant 
labor for the good cause, it had 38 when his term 
expired. A very welcome addition to the chapel 
and to No. 21. 

His associates are not unaware that H. M. 
Ryan, Sacramento boy, brother of Tom Ryan of 
the N. E. A. Service and recent addition to the 
ad alley, possesses qualities which command in- 
stant liking, not the least being good nature. Long 
may he flourish in the land of the print. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

How to spend Sunday or making a trip in a 
stuffy street car will have no terror for E. J. 
Thornton, at least for some time to come. But 
there is one drawback to it, E. J. will have to do 
the heavy work and take orders, as the wife was 
presented with an Oakland touring car—in good 
condition and five new tires—the past week, 
which has kept “Grumpy” busy learning to drive 
and mastering the intricate workings, not to men- 
tion license plates, a coat of paint and all the 
extras that go to make the perfect motor bug. 

C. E. “Chet” Martin, foreman of the ad alley, 
left the latter part of the week for Los Angeles. 
“Dinty” Gallagher is at a loss to figure what 
Chet is going to do in Hollywood, but Chet 
claims he is going to the Southern part of the 
state to enjoy two weeks of sight-seeing and deep 
sea fishing, and will be accompanied by his son, 
who will remain in Los Angeles during the Sum- 
mer months. 

Mr. Mack, night foreman of the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald, paid the plant a visit the first 
part of the week and was very much impressed 
with the Chronicle’s composing room. The Even- 
ing Herald has just installed new equipment in 
its composing room and Mr. Mack was desirous 
of comparing the two plants, with the purpose of 
gaining additional or new ideas in arranging the 
new equipment. 

A. Margreiter returned to work on Monday 
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livery truck. Louis is so joyous over the fact 
that his knee came through so well that he steps 
around as lively as the rest of the “bunch” and 
doesn’t even mind the melodious call of the boys 
when their machine is in distress. 


G. H. Mires is another old-timer that has re- 
turned to his old stamping ground after many 
years’ absence, which has been spent in the East, 
with the exception of the past year, when he was 
in Arizona in the interests of his health. He was 
a regular on both the Chronicle and Examiner 
before he left here and no doubt has many friends 
who will be glad to welcome him back, 


———o_—_ 
MAILERS’ ITEMS. 


Nominations for officers for the ensuing term 
were made by Mailers’ Union No. 18, as follows: 
President, Dominic Del Carlo and Edward P. 
Garrigan; vice-president, A. Maguirn; secretary- 
treasurer, George Wyatt, Carl Von Ritter and E. 
Langton; members of executive committee (two 
to be elected), C. Falconer, S. J. Finnigan, Albert 
Barbrack and Chas, Rose; sergeant-at-arms, C. 
Sampson and P, J. Garrigan; delegates to Labor 
Council (two to be elected), F. Raubinger and H. 
Huddleson; delegates to Allied Printing Trades 
Council (three to be elected), Ferdinand Barbrack, 
George Wyatt and Edward P. Garrigan; members 
of auditing committee (three to be elected), C. 
Abernethy, A. Maguirn and Geo. Jones; delegate 
to International Typographical Union and Mail- 
ers’ Trade District Unions conventions, Dominic 
Del Carlo, Frank Raubinger and Carl Von Ritter. 
Election to be held Sunday, April 19, 1925. 

Members are requested to supply the label com- 
mittee with material to work on in the form of 
non-label printed matter. 

> 
CULINARY CRAFTS. 

Wage conferences between representatives of 
all Class A Hotels and Restaurants, on the one 
hand, and the Joint Conference Committee of 
Cooks’ Union No. 44 and Waiters’ Union No. 30, 
for the employees, began this week. The unions 
are presenting a joint agreement containing a re- 
quested increase of 50 cents a day for all classi- 
fications of employees under the jurisdiction of 
said unions. At the second conference sub-com- 
mittees on both sides were appointed to facilitate 
discussion and agreement on a number of subsid- 
iary issues. Most of the employers are assuming 
an attitude favorable to the proposed changes in 
conditions, which are all supported by incon- 
trovertible statistics and comparisons justifying 
the moderate demands of the unions. 

> 


CAPITAL COMMENT. 

Former Attorney General Daugherty is publish- 
ing a book entitled “The Whole Truth About 
Everything.” Those who followed his career 
while in the cabinet are inclined to believe there 
must be considerable truth Mr. Daugherty has not 
yet released. 


after an absence of a month, due to a fractured 
knee sustained in a collision with a Ford de- 


Census just completed gives Washington a pop- 
ulation of 485,375. Probably the largest number 
of people anywhere in America who have abso- 
lutely no voice in their local government and none 
in the national government unless they vote in one 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.85 to $3.15 $1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 


UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sacramento Fresno’ Los Angeles 


Nine 


Se a nn ee ee Le 


of the States. They pay taxes but have no repre- 
sentation. 


For instance, a few weeks ago a workman fell 
from a scaffold and was killed. His wife and 
eight children are being taken care of by charity 
because Congress has declined to enact a work- 
man’s compensation law for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


“What's Ahead for Business?” is the title of a 
series of newspaper stories by Henry Ford. We 
have an idea it is a five-letter word commencing 
with “t” and ending with “e,” because in another 
column a headline says, “Builders Prepare for 
Fight With Strikers,” and in another, “Rail Head 
Upholds Company Union.” 


General Mitchell has been sent to a post in 
Texas. It’s hardly complimentary to the State, 
but this is the punishment an army officer gets 


when he attempts to tell the truth. 
s 


Mr. Boilermaker: 


OVERALLS 


(Blue Label) 


are made of the strongest, toughest, longest 
wearing denim money can buy. Naturally, 
they will cost you a little more than the usual 
run of overalls, but the few cents difference 
in price is far more than offset by the length 
of time Lee Overalls will last. 

If you don’t believe it is more economical 
to buy the very best at a slight advance in 
cost, why not get the “boss” to save some 
money by buying lower quality cold chisels>? 
He could do it—but— 

Would it be good business judgment? 


LEE OVERALLS are for sale in San Fran- 


cisco by 
JOHNSON’S .2554 Mission Street 
HALE S23. ....-Fifth and Market 
LEE OVERALLS are featured in Oakland by 


MONEY BACK SMITH 
12th and Washington 


Read page 148, April number Boilermakers’ Journal 
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Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


BEYOND LIFE 


People who believe in looking beyond life 
for the welfare of their beneficiaries will be 
interested in reading about a Trust Fund 
Savings Account. Booklet on request. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 3, 1925. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 by President 
Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell was 
excused. Delegate Bonsor appointed Secretary 
protem. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Shop Clerks, Frank A. Markey. 
Retail Delivery Drivers No. 278, J. Lamb, vice T. 
Goodman. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Theatrical 
Federation, relative to several small theatres em- 
ploying non-union Janitors. Annual 
the Hall Association. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Ladies’ 
Auxiliary No. 12, Orcutt, California, appealing 
for assistance for Labor Temple. From the Na- 
tional Surety Company, submitting plan of group 
Hospital Bond Insurance for the Labor Council. 
From Brother A. McNally, with reference to the 
International Brotherhood of Welfare 
tion. 

Referred to Legislative Representative—From 
the California Dairy Council, with reference to 
Oleomargarine Bill now pending before the Legis- 
lature. 

Request Complied With—From the American 
Federation otf Labor, requesting members of or- 
ganized labor to demand the union label of the 
Broom Makers’ Union when purchasing brooms. 

Resolutions—\Were submitted by Delegate Fur- 
useth (Sailors’ Union), requesting the Council to 
protest against the sale of shipping board vessels 
to either the Pacific Mail or the Dollar Company, 
because either company will carry Chinese and 
help to develop an Oriental merchant marine and 
a sea-power for the Orient. On motion the reso- 
lutions were adopted and the Secretary instructed 
to wire resolutions to the President and Chairman 
of the Shipping Board: 

“WHEREAS, it is reported that the Pacific Mail 
and the Dollar Company are bidding a ridiculously 


Associa- 


i Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 1 
BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Franciace 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition | 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER’S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brewn Shees 


path k-th. 
pHOToCe. 
41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all principal cities in California 


Report of © 
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low price for the line of Shipping Board vessels 
now running between this port and the far-east; 
and 

“WHEREAS, the prices offered are surprisingly 
low, especially when freight rates are rising all 
the world over and the line in question is one that 
under proper arrangement would be very profit- 
able, and 

“WHEREAS, either company will carry Chi- 
nese help to develop an oriental merchant marine 
and a sea-power for the Orient; therefore 

“RESOLVED, that we protest against the sale 
of the line to either of the proposed buyers; more 
especially because it is a notorious fact that the 
use of Chinese crews is encouraged in order to 
carry on the well known system of smuggling 
Chinese and narcotics into this country; and fur- 
ther 

“RESOLVED, that the least that could be done 
in the interest of America is to attach a condi- 
tion under which the proposed buyers be required 
to carry men capable of becoming citizens of the 
United States, especially because otherwise we 
chall help develop sea-power of the yellow race 
and to destroy the white race by the use of nar- 
cotics.” 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of increase for Cemetery Workers, committee con- 
sidered same and inasmuch as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has sanctioned said increase, 
Brother Dempsey asked for the assistance of Bro. 
Hollis, and Bro. Hollis consented to do so. 

Committee recommended indorsement of the 
wage scale of Elevator Operators. In the matter 
of complaint of Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union against 
Eisenberg on Mission Street, at the request of 
the union the matter was laid over for two weeks. 
Recommended endorsement of wage scale of Elec- 
trical Workers No. 537. Report concurred in. 

Report of Organizing Committee—Recommend- 
ation—That the application for affiliation from the 
Cap Makers’ Union No. 9, be received and their 
delegates, D. Soren and J. Hyams, seated. Rec- 
ommendation concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Lumbermen—Will parade 
on Labor Day. Bakers—Business improving. 
Jamitors—Donated $10 to Miners on strike. Auto 
Mechanics—Requested that the circular letter 
which they sent to Local Unions be posted in 
Headquarters for information of members. Gar- 
ment Workers—Reported business very dull; re- 
quested a demand for the union label when pur- 
chasing shirts and overalls. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
subject matter of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ activities in San Francisco be referred 
to the Executive Committee. Motion carried. 

Receipts—$149.25. Expenses—$202.27. 

Council adjourned at 9 p.m. 

WM. T. BONSOR, Secretary, pro. tem. 
ee 


LAME DUCK REWARDED. 

Former Senator Dial, who made it possible for 
the Senate to uphold the President’s veto of the 
first postal wage increase, has been appointed by 
the President as a member of the Muscle Shoals 
Commission. The pay is $30 a day and expenses 
for a few months. Dial was the only member 
of the minority party who upheld the veto. 

The new Commission, it is stated, will examine 
into and report to the President the most practical 
method of utilizing the Muscle Shoals facilities. 

The other members of the Commission are 
former Congressman McKenzie of Illinois, Prof. 
Harry A. Curtis of Yale University, William Mc- 
Clellan of New York City and Russell F. Bower 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Creation of the Commission follows the Senate’s 
rejection of a proposal to turn Muscle Shoals over 
to private interests. Dial favored this plan. 

——— 


Demand the union label and thus follow the 
“golden rule” instead of the “rule of gold.” 


«< 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT CVERALLS 


JuLius S. GopEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NEss AVE. 
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You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 
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Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 
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THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. 

(Compiled by the U. S. Children’s Bureau.) 

Child Welfare Institute— Teachers College, 
Columbia, announces a new “Institute of Child 
Welfare Research.” Scholarship will be given to 
young women preparing for work in various 
phases of child development. 

Child “Amateurs’—“Amateur” nights in thea- 
ters are often commercial in their character, ac- 
cording to a recent Cincinnati investigation. The 
investigation was made by a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Juvenile Protective Association, under the 
direction of the department of sociology of the 
University of Cincinnati. Fifty children employed 
in so-called amateur night performances were 
studied. It was found that the children were en- 
gaged by regular booking agents and paid any- 
where from 50 cents to $3 a night. Conditions 
under which the children work were found fre- 
quently to constitute a menace to both health and 
morals. 


School Hygiene, Panama—Annual examination 
of school children was begun for the first time 
in Panama and the Canal Zone last October. The 
schools now have the services of a full-time nurse. 
Each child receives a thorough examination, is 
weighed and measured, and then referred to spe- 
cialists for examination of eyes, ears, nose, throat, 
lungs and heart. 


Mothers’ Aid, Rhode Island—All the cities and 
17 of the towns of Rhode Island have adopted 
the system of mothers’ aid since the State 
mothers’ aid law came into effect, July, 1923. Two 
hundred and twenty-three families are being 
cared for at present under the law. Improvement 
has taken place in the health of the families aided 
and in the school records of the children, it is re- 
ported by the Rhode Island Public Welfare Com- 
mission, 


Child Adoptions, Oregon—An increased num- 
ber of adoptions of children is reported by the 
Oregon Child Welfare Commission, charged with 
investigating all adoption petitions. Nine hundred 
and ninety-five petitions were investigated during 
a two-and-a-half-year period ending last Septem- 
ber. Of this number 900 were recommended for 
approval. 

Child Welfare, Germany—The importance of 
orthopedic exercises for school children is em- 
phasized in a recent circular of the Prussian Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. He ordered that 
physical-education teachers receive training in 
giving such exercises. 

Famine in Ireland—Serious famine conditions 
are reported from Western Ireland, where the 
almost incessant rains of last summer caused a 
failure of the potato crop and made it impossible 
to dry the turf for fuel. The English “Save the 
Children Fund” has offered assistance to the 
Government and the Irish organizations engaged 
in relief work, and has opened a relief center at 
Clifden. Many of the schools in this section are 
closed because of the great amount of illness. 

School Insurance, Switzerland—Compulsory im 
surance of school children, established within re- 
cent years in various Cantons of Switzerland, was 
recently adopted in the Canton of Geneva. The 
law provides for compulsory insurance against 
disease and accidents for all children from 3 to 
15 years of age attending kindergartens or public 
schools. The insurance fund pays three-fourths of 
the cost of medical care for the children and main- 
tenance in the country when required. The re- 
sources of the fund comprise the premiums paid 
by the parents and subsidies from the Federal 
and Cantonal Governments. 
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The greatest advertising media aim to interest 
women—the ultimate buyers of most merchandise. 
Publishers know their business. Loyalty of 
women to the union label will bring quick and 
easy victory for labor. 


greater confidence 


The amount charged in dollars and cents 
on your Electric Bill—when above the 
minimum—is for the Electricity you 
have used, in terms of Kilowatt Hours 
(KWH)—as registered by your Elec- 
tric Meter, multiplied by the rate per 
Kilowatt Hour. A copy of the schedule 
of rates for Electricity applying in your 
community will be furnished to you on 
request at our local office. 


You are urged to learn how to read your 
Meter, so that you may, from time to time, 
check up your consumption. 


Ask for the booklet “How to Read the 
Electric Meter.” 


Paciric Gas AND ELECTRIC ComMPANY 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
Sutter 6654 GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 442 2nd St. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


(LATELY THE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY) 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 

One of the Oldest Banksin California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or-consolidations with other Banks. 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1924 


7 EOE BCT TORCLEO ON OL Loe SUED OS CON $96,917,170.69 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 4,000,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund..............+.+5:: 461,746.52 
MISSION BRANCH. occ cic scisc sislsinre 0 sle'cuiee acters 606 Mission and 21st Streets 
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HAIGHT STREET BRANCH... ....Haight and Belvedere Streets 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH.........---+-+5 00 West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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W.L. Douglas Shoes for Men 


$5 and up to sO 


You'll find the Douglas Shoes for men are good 

values in shoe-craft, 

They keep up their reputation of forty-eight 

years for all that is best in style and most eco- 
- nomical in Men’s Footwear. 


Black, Tan, Lace, Oxfords 


W. L. Douglas shoes for men are unsurpassed in values, quality and 
workmanship. They are built in the most distinctive, 
exclusive styles for looks and service. 


San Francisco’s Sole Agents for Douglas Shoes for Men 


runcseo's Philadelphia hia Shoe Co MISSION STORE| “_ 
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wearability and _ style. 


Latest and Best Models 


up-to-date and 
Wear them—and save money. 


pom 
Until 9:30 
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Brief Items of Interest 


Frank A. Markey was seated as a delegate from 
the Ship Clerks at the last meeting of the Labor 
Council, and J. Lamb was substituted for T. 
Goodman by the Retail Delivery Drivers’ Union. 

The Theatrical Federation has taken up the 
matter of a number of theaters in the city not 
employing union janitors and an effort will be 
made to have them operate under union condi- 
tions. 

Resolutions were introduced and adopted last 
Friday night by the Labor Council protesting 
against the sale of Shipping Board vessels to the 
Robert Dollar Company and they were ordered 
sent to the President and the Shipping Board. 

On recommendation of the Organizing Com- 
mittee the newly organized Capmakers’ Union 
was granted affiliation with the Labor Council 
last Friday night. Delegates will be seated to- 
night. 

The Janitors’ Union has made a contribution 
of $10 to the striking coal miners of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

There will be no meeting of the Labor Day 
Committee tomorrow night, but the following 
Saturday night, April 18th, the committee will 
meet and perfect organization. 

An audit made recently of the accounts of the 
Teamsters’ Union shows the local to be in a very 
healthy financial condition. The assets are 


e 
$181,455.58, which represents a gain of $35,025.49 
over those of the previous year. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the 
Promotional League is called for Friday evening 
at 7:30 in notices sent out by C. M. Baker, secre- 
tary, who stated the meeting would be held in 
Room 304 Labor Temple and that the future 
operations of the league would be considered. 

Conferences looking to settlement of the strike 
involving members of the Upholsters’ Union at 
the plant of the Sultan Manufacturing Company 
are likely to be called soon, according to reports 
received at the Labor Temple. The company 
applied for an injuction to prevent picketing, but 
the case was dismissed, according to officers of 
the union. The strike was called over two weeks 
ago when the workers asked for the establishment 
of union conditions and wages, according to C. F. 
Vorquards, president of the union. 

T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, has wired the Labor Council that Stanley 
Dollar of the Dollar Steamship Company has 
given assurances that no changes will be made 
in the crews of vessels sold to the company re- 
cently by the Government. 

A $9,000 judgment awarded by the local Su- 
perior Court in favor of Dyer Brothers and six 
San Francisco iron works against the Central 
Iron Works and three other iron companies for 
alleged breach of a contract relating to labor re- 


BOXING 
Oakland Auditorium 


Every 


Wednesday 


SHOW STARTS 8:30 a M. 
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lations, was reversed by the District Court of 
Appeal Monday. It was alleged the defendant 
companies broke the agreement by dealing in- 
dividually with employes rather than through the 
employers’ organization. 
2 
LABOR DAY. 

An invitation to William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, to deliver the 
Labor Day address here September 7 was mailed 
today by the joint Labor Day committee of the 
San Francisco Labor Council and the Building 
Trades Council, through its temporary secretary, 
Theodore Johnson. 

Organized labor in the bay region, assisted by 
delegates from labor bodies throughout the state, 
proposes to make this the greatest celebration of 
its history. The pageantry will be the most 
elaborate and the parade will have more in the 
line of march than any attempted before in this 
city. 

a 
FREE EXPRESSION URGED. 

“An atmosphere of freedom,” rather than rigid 
caste systems in our public schools is necessary, 
declares the Federation of Women High School 
Teachers in commenting on a new system of coun- 
sel in the Chicago public schools. Members of 
the board of education suggest the abandonment 
of the old system of general conferences, to be 
replaced by one that is narrowed to the next su- 
perior. 

“A system in which each group is restricted to 
contact with a single group, that one just above 
it, is a caste system and is deadening,” the teach- 
ers say. 


The teachers do not urge that their opinions 
are to be in any degree mandatory, “but that their 
experience and ideas will, perhaps, lead to valu- 
able suggestions and that such participation will 
so enhance the dignity of the teacher that it will 
elevate the work of teaching. 


“American teachers are rightly expected to edu- 
cate young people to take their places in the 
community as intelligent, public-spirited citizens 
in a_ self-governing republic,” these organized 
teachers say. “This demand upon the teachers 
presents a curious anomaly. The teachers who 
are expected to train others in a self-governing 
society are not themselves given in their occupa- 
tion the opportunity to exercise self-government. 


“The American public school system is an auto- 
cratic one in the handling of teachers. Conformity 
is a quality much desired in teachers, In many 
cities, teachers lessen their chances for advance- 
ment by the expression of opinions in variance 
with those of the administration. Young teachers 
thus mature in an atmosphere of intellectual re- 
straint and learn to suppress expression of opin- 
ion. The typical school mind in America, there- 
fore, is not flexible, not sensitive to opportunities 
for professional improvement, but timid, clinging 
to what is, rather than eager to lay hold of and 
test the promising new.. 


“The federation would by no means be con- 
sidered as standing for mere obstructionism, but 
for an atmosphere of freedom, of thought and 
testing.” 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


